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ABSTRACT 

Focusing on individual abilities and needs, on 
objectives, and on the sliaring process by which these objectives are 
fojnnulated and used as the basis of evaluation — and given its 
efficiency (enhanced by feedback) — performance-based teacher 
education (PETE) offers valuable alternatives to current cucriculnm 
requirements, course offerings, and credit and grading systems in 
many undergraduate depairtments in the arts and sciences, subject 
matter specialists might object to PBTE on the basis of a general 
distrust of reforms or the current limited philosophic and knowledge 
base for PBTE. It is up to subject matter specialists, however, to 
broaden the research on the matter. English is a good example of a 
discipline closely related to teacher education which is undergoing a 
far-reaching self-examination which may lead to a redefinition of 
goals. Other disciplines face similar opportunities. PBTE can promote 
the most rigorous questioning of goals. Ultimately, each teacher can 
be more explicit about what he intends to do in his course, and he 
can begin to think of his %#ork in terms of changes in student 
behavior. The question of assessment, though, is still a problem. 
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Preface 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education is pleased to publish this paper as one of a 
series sponsored by its Committee on Performance-Based 
Teacher Education. The series is designed to expand the 
knowledge base about issues, problems, and prospects 
regarding performance-based teacher education as identified 
in the first publication of the series on the state of the 
art 

Whereas the latter is a declaration for which the 
Committee accepts full responsibility, publication of this 
paper (and the others in the EBTE Series) does not imply 
Association or Committee endorsement of the views expressed. 
It is believed, however, that the experience and expertise 
of these individual authors, as reflected in their writings, 
are such that their ideas are fruitful additions to the con- 
tinuing dialogue concerning performance-based teacher educa- 
tion. 

One of the questions which is raised when performance- 
based teacher education is implemented relates to its implication 
for the general studies and specialization components of pre- 
paration programs. In practice to date, the PBTE strategy 
is applied primarily to the professional studies component. 
It is clear, however, that the potential of this strategy for 
improving preparation programs is not limited to only the 
professional component. The Committee commissioned the author 
to explore the question of how PBTE relates to the subject 
matter fields. We believe that this study is an important 
contribution to the literature about PBTE. 

AACTE acknowledges with appreciation the role of the 
National Center for Improvement of Educational Systems 
(NCIES) of the U. S. Office of Education in the JBTE Project. 
Its financial support as well as its professional stimilation 
are major contributions to the Committee's work. The 
Association acknowledges also the contribution of members of 
the Committee who served as readers of this paper and of 
members of the Project staff who assisted in its publication* 



■"•Elam, Stanley, Performance-Based Teacher Education; 
What Is the State of the Art? The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, December 1971. 
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Introductory Note 



Basing the program for the preparation of teachers on a 
specification of the competencies which they are to acquire 
in the course of their training is an idea that is not limited 
i^" its application solely to the professional education part of 
that education. It is in professional education that this notion 
of competency-based or performance-based teacher education (PBTE) 
seems to have generated the greatest number of adherents and where 
most of the activity has taken place to date. But it is only a 
matter of time before PBTE will also be a center of attention in 
the liberal arts and other areas related to teacher education. In 
.these areas lie the largest portion of the course work which 
teachers are required to take in their programs. Further, the 
implications of PBTE for this portion of the program are increasingly 
recognized in the state legislation and state department regulations 
governing the certification of teachers. 

It was thought important, therefore, for someone who understands 
the training of teachers, but who is clearly part of that larger 
group of faculty who are responsible for the arts and sciences part 
of the^ program, to examine the concept of competency- and performance- 
based teacher education. Dr. Shugrue fits that description 
admirably. Further, besides being a competent scholar in his own 
right, his background is in one of the humanistically oriented 
areas which have not always taken kindly to systematic (they uill 
read the word "rigid" here) approaches to the educational process. 
Thus we have chosen from an area likely to be especially critical 
of at least certain aspects of the idea, assuring it will get the 
most searching review. 

It is hoped that Dr. Shugrue' s analysis will stimulate those 
readers for whom this is their first contact with this series, to 
examine other aspects of PBTE. As a start, to get a more complete 
overview, there is Elam's paper which describes the present state 
of the art. To get some idea of what the concept might become, 
futuristic scenarios of Andrews or of Cooper and Weber might be 
of interest. These and others in the series which might be of 
further interest are listed on the last page of this publication. 

David R. Krathwohly Member of 
the PBTE Committee and chairman 
of its Task Force on Commissioning 
Papers 
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Foreword 



The following essay discusses some of the major issues 
which Performance- or Competency-Based Teacher Education 
raises for those responsible for the general education and 
subject matter preparation of teachers for the schools. PBTE 
is a phenomenon which demands and deserves the attention of 
subject matter specialists engaged in the pre- and inservice 
education of teachers. These specialists can contribute to 
the success of PBTE programs in three important ways. They 
can strengthen the research base on which PBTE rests. They 
can participate in the design and conduct of programs which 
incorporate the best current research in subject matter 
fields. And they can help to devise and validate the evalua- 
tion instruments and procedures essential to any performance- 
based program. 

For their counsel and editorial assistance, I should 
like to thank Eugene Asher of the A. H. A. History Education 
Project, Thomas Barton of Washington State University, 
Wallace Douglas of Northwestern University, Edmund Farrell 
of the National Council of Teachers o" English, Bryant 
Fillion of the University of Illinois at Urbana, Stephen Judy 
of Michigan State University, Karl Massanari of AACTE, 
Harry Miller of Southern Illinois University, Salvatore 
Natoli of the Association of American Geographers, Allen 
Schmieder of the United States Office of Education, and 
Paul Varg of Michigan State University. 



Michael F. Shugrue 
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PERFORMANCE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND THE SUBJECT MATTER FIELDS 



Given the frequency and intensity of the criticisms 
levelled against higher education in recent years, one finds 
it difficult to believe that academicians would be unwilling 
to engage in the reform of teacher education, indeed, of all 
of general education. Discussing the "inadequacies and • 
irrelevance of much that presently constitutes the general 
studies or liberal education component" in the education of 
teachers, George W. Denemark has observed: "In terms of both 
content and process, general studies often fail to provide 
students with opportunities to experience what is involved 
in decision making and choice, the establishment of meaning, 
the use of evidence and logic, and collaboration toward 
proximate goals. Instead, they afford narrow, formalized 
introductions to a string of disconnected subjects super- 
ficially considered through emphasis upon nomenclature, 
classification systems, or the manipulation of paraphernalia." 
In the Eleventh Charles W. Hunt Lecture, Fred T. Wilhelms 
assailed the liberal arts faculty because "their curricula 
are not only largely irrelevant, but almost deliberately 
so.... They almost deliberately turn their backs on relevant 
life pur: ♦ses, preferring the technical rigors of the 'pure' 
and remote discipline."^ 

College and university faculty members outside of 
education now have the opportunity to give careful consider- 
ation to performance- or competency-based teacher education. 
The thrust to experiment with PBTE programs in recent years 
has come primarily from the United States Office of Education, 
from state departments of education, and from professional 
educators in higher education and in the schools. The grow- 
ing list of publications and conferences sponsored by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
indicates, however, that subject matter specialists involved 
in the pre- and inservice education of teachers are beginning 
to attend to the potential usefulness of PBTE and to debate 
some of its controversial concepts.^ Faculty members respons- 
ible for the subject matter fields, which account for some 
80 percent of the teacher candidate's undergraduate work, 
are recognizing too that PBTE has the potential to revitalize 
general education, to redefine the teaching major and minor, 
and to reform graduate education. 
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Focusing as it does on individual abilities and needs, 
on objectives, on the sharing process by which these objec- 
tives are fonuulated and used as the basis of evaluation, 
and given its efficiency (enhanced by the use of feedback) 
and its student and program accountability features, PBTE 
offers arresting alternatives to current curriculum require- 
ments, to course offerings and arrangements, and to credit 
and grading systems in many undergraduate departments in the 
arts and sciences. 

% 

Because "the present system of certification is 
ineffective in the selection of 'good teachers',"^ PBTE offers 
state departments of education a tool with which to bring 
college, school, and community together to establish new 
kinds of certifiable teacher education programs which are 
demonstrably more successful in attracting and educating 
effective teachers. 

With federal support, the AACTE has led in the effort 
"to clarify PBTE concepts, to examine their potential and 
identify related problems, issues, ambiguities, differences 
of opinion, and unanswered questions. "5 such monographs 
^5 Competency-Based Teac her Education; A Scenario . Manchester 
Interview > and A Critique of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education, educators and the members of the AACTE Performance- 
Based Teacher Education Project Committee have demonstrated 
not only their willingness to explore the implications of 
PBTE but a healthy skepticism about PBTE or any other educa- 
tional reform as a panacea for the ills of American public 
education. Wilford Weber and James Cooper, for example, 
patiently answer questions about a program that "is primarily 
achievement-based, not time- or experience-based. "6 Harry 
Broudy, on the other hand, has demanded that proponents of 
PBTE answer his charge that "performance-based teaching is 
in danger of capturing everything except what is most sig- 
nificant in many kinds of learning, viz., significance. "^ 
Impressed by "a reform movement of great potential," the 
AACTE Committee nonetheless acknowledges "a dangerously 
thin knowledge base, particularly in the area of measurement," 
and a still "inadequate philosophic base.*'^ 

The future of PBTE rests not on local, state, and 
federal pressures for changes in teacher education programs, 
but on the research and informed debate of educators and 
subject matter specialists. Responsible debate, in turn, 
is a matter of not only intellectual but cocial and political 



import. Academicians can and should participate in deter- 
mining to what extent the U. S. Office of Education's 
conmitment to "the concept of systematic management by objec- 
tives" will ''provide additional impetus to the development 
of performance-based teacher education programs, "9 

In at least twenty states, concepts embodied in PBTE 
are being used to modify or change certification requirements 
for teachers. Discussing the development of the Guidelines 
and Standards for the Development and Approval of frouxams 
of Prr,oaration Leading to the Certification of School Pro- 
fessi on al Personnel adopted by the Washington State Board of 
Education in 1971, Wendell C. Allen noted that "the relatio>- 
ship of state government to teacher education should be onci 
which helps colleges change from closed to open systems in 
their approaches to students, school organizations, profes- 
sional associations, and the community in order to make the 
college a participant with students and those others in 
preparation programs. "10 The importance of the participation 
of subject matter specialists in the consortia of colleges, 
professional associations, and school organizations authorized 
to plan and carry on performance-based preparation programs 
is emphasized by this statement: "The guidelines and stan- 
dards establish a framework whereby the objectives of pre- 
paration are determined; competencies in subject matter 
specialties, pedagogy, and personal characteristics &re 
delineated; and entry and exit-level competencies for each 
stage of preparation are specified. It is essential that 
preparation programs include and address competencies in 
subject matfar knowledge as well as in the art and science 
of teaching, and in such human dimensions as interpersonal 
communication" (n. pag.). The Guidelines specifically require 
that college and university faculty, especially in the subject 
matter fields, "continue tx) be a major contributor to pre- 
paration and career/staff development" (p. iv). 

The principles behind PBTE are an important resource 
on which the academician can draw to engage more fully in 
the planning and conduct of effective teacher education pro- 
grams, to revive general education, and to reform the under- 
graduate curriculum* Any performance-based program is 
expected to offer explicit sifiatements of its educational 
objectives and to take into account the specific needs and 
interests of students as they have expressed them. It uses 
the school — irdeed the community and the society--as an 
essential resource in the educational program. It helps 
students to know exactly what is expected of them in any 



^it or module of work^ it penaits students to proceed at 
their ovm pace and^to repeat work until principles or tech- 
niques have been mastered. It promotes experimentation with 
traditional credit hour and course and classroom arrangements. 
It establishes a continuing process of evaluation and assess- 
ment in order to maintain a program in which students can 
learn readily and successfully. By stressing exit rather 
than entrance requirements, by emphasizing the importance of 
field work as well as classroom work, and by establishing 
alternatives to traditional grading systems, it encourages 
individuals of every age and from many backgrounds to enter 
higher education, to continue their professional growth, and 
to identify and prepare for new careers. 

Some common objections to performance-based teacher 
education programs should be identified at this point. 
Whether they be matters of prejudice, lack of information, 
or differences in educational philosophy, these objections 
could threaten to impede careful study of PBTE by subject 
matter specialists. Most seriously, PBTE could be interpre- 
ted as a prime example of the "accountability fad" in educa- 
tion and as the latest attempt to impose a highly questionable 
systems approach on education. Though their contributions 
to the Pentagon and the Penn Central, to namo only two 
examples, are at best debatable, systems management expert3 
have been most successful in convincing school administrators 
and boards and funaing agencies that a systems approach to 
education will improve instruction', facilitate individual 
learning, and guarantee more effective use of limited financial 
resources. 

Proponents of a systems approach to education often 
fail, first of all, to understand the essential difference 
between efficiency and cost effectiveness on the factory 
assembly line and the intelligent, humane use of educational 
resources to foster individual student learning. Though they 
often do not intentionally capitalize on public disenchant- 
ment with educational achievement and with the rising costs 
of schooling, systems engineers in education have succeeded 
in putting educators i.n a vulnerable position. It is not 
easy, after all, to argue against a rational plea for "a 
clear definition of the purpose of the system, and upon the 
formulation of performance expectations stated specifically 
enouyh to enable the construction of criterion measures 
that will reveal evidence of the degree to which expected 
performance has been attained. 



lu^ressirg himself to this issue, however, Leo Rutl. 
explains that "tne issue appears to be 'to plan or not to 
plan,* when actually it is a refusal to accept a restrictive, 
inad^.quate planning ^iiethodclogy ir. place of creative flexible 
xjppruaches."12 After reviewing a number of recently estab- 
lished and highly publici^^ed projcccs us^ng systems tech- 
nology, James Hoetker asserts. **There is, to put it bluntly, 
no more empirical, objective evidence that the application of 
systems technology to instruction will contribute significantly 
more to improving the effectiveness or efficiency of an 
educatio-" il programs than would the installation ot an official 
school astrologer /''-^ xhe emphasis in PBTE on the specifica* 
tion of observable, assessable performance standards leads 
Harry Sroudy to the strong conclusion that it is "naive" to 
attempt "to reduce this welter of talk to overt performances 
that a teacher should be able to execute on demand, 

Controversies about the uses of systemr planning in 
education have given rise to numbers of academic and educa- 
tional publications frequenti.y characterized by their over- 
simplification of complex issues. Any evaluation of PBTS 
must necessarily include responsible discussion of the degree 
to which "systems think" contributes to, or detracts from, 
an individual PBTE program. Opponents of systems approaches 
to teacher education should keep in mind, too, the caution 
issued by the Newman Report on Higher Education : "We must 
guard against a widespread tendency to ^riviali2e the problems 
of efficiency in higher education. It is not only a firancial 
problem but an intellectual one."^^ 

Another objection to PB?E arises from the long-standing 
academic distrust of reforms ir.;*.tiated by the educational 
establishment. Because it has leen fostered by professional 
educators and directed almost exclusively at the professional 
preparation of teachers, PBTE could be subject to uninformed 
criticism from the liberal arts tnd sciences for "anti- 
intellectual ism, low academic «t^i;dards, and the like." 
Serious consideration of the applic^bilit:' of PBTE to the 
subject matter pr3,>aration of teachers and to the curriculjra 
at large will come only when academic l.^ns heed the admonicAons 
of the leaders of professional associations like Maynard 
Mack, who, in his presidential address to the Modem Language 
Association in 1970, urged his colleagues in English and in 
the foreign languages to "do everything in our power to 
establish a rjutually informative and forbearing relationship 
with those who teach [in the schools] and those who learn 
there. "16 



PBTE can also be objected to as appropriate for the 
professional component o£ a prospective teacher's program 
but essentially unsound for the academic part of the program. 
Its apparent emphasis on shorter-term, observable educational 
objectives seems to serve better the clearly defined, immediate 
needs of the teacher operating daily in *-h2 school setting 
than the more intangible, long-term goals of a liberal educa- 
tion. At present, as George Henry reports, "Neither psychol- 
ogists nor logicians know what acts, strategies, operations 
are inherent i.i maiy gross or molar behavioral goals— goals, 
say, like concept development, critical thinking, or induc- 
tion; and therefore authorities admit that they cannot 
delineate and design pupil behaviors that provide the pre- 
liminary acts (practice, if you wish) to bring about the 
desired behavior.... Only behaviorists rush in where author- 
ities fear to tread" (p. 19). 

Proponents of PBTE have, of course, repeatedly admitted 
the current limited philosophic and knowledge base for PBTE, 
especially in the area of assessment, and they have urged 
subject matter specialists to help undertake the research 
necessary to broaden that base and to develop satisfactory 
measures of assessment. 

Others would object that a modular approach coimnon to 
existing PBTE programs threatens to trivialize the curriculum 
by fragmenting any subject matter into components which may 
help the student to develop particular skills or gain cer- 
tain pieces of knowledge but which do not effectively relate 
the parts of a subject to one another or the work -in one 
discipline to similar work in other disciplines. Academicians 
repeatedly note that the most significant experience in the 
liberal arts and sciences are not easily, discretely, or 
immediately measurable. 

It might also be argued that PBTE has so heavy a 
career or vocational orientation that it threatens to inter- 
fere with the prospective teacher's broad and continuing 
exposure to the liberal arts and sciences. The Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has recognized 
that "teaching, more than any other profession, is liberal 
education at work, simply given direction and insight by 
professional training. The danger for the student, especially 
toward the end of his course, is to let the wholly desirable 
fascination of his new professional orientation swallow up 
what should still be his primary concern: general or liberal 

education, for the teacher must first of all be an educated 
person. "17 
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In this same vein, the emphasis on learning which will 
serve the prospective teacher in the real world of the school 
can be seen as a means of perpetuating rather than challenging 
the status quo in education. Any successful PBTE program 
must, of coarse, provide opportunities for the student to 
examine alternative kinds of education if he or she is to 
become a questioning, growing professional teacher. Too 
narrow a program, too rigid a specification that the program 
prepare candidates for their roles in today's schools risks 
producing mere teaching technicians. 

At present, objections to PBTE from subject matter 
specialists ^ange from the trivial and uninformed to the 
decidedly substantive. Significant and fruitful debate may, 
however, develop as academicians face up to demands to 
become more accountable to students, colleagues, funding 
agencies, and the public. They are being pressured to state 
objectives- -in whatever terms are applicable — for their pro- 
grams and courses, to defend general education and require- 
ments for majors and minors, and to show that they are 
responsible participants in the education of teachers for 
the schools. This early period in the history of PBTE pro- 
vides subject matter specialists with excellent opportunities 
to join their colleagues in education and in the schools in 
raising questions of common concern about the design, conduct, 
and evaluation of curriculum. 

Academic departments have become noticeably more 
willing to discuss matters once relegated to departments and 
colleges of education. On many campuses they are already 
involved in stating objectives, determining competencies, 
assessing program effectiveness as well as student performance, 
and justifying instructional and research costs. Such 
interest is also increasingly reflected in the programs and 
publications of major professional associations throughout 
the country. 

English may provide a good example of a discipline 
closely related to teacher education which is undergoing a 
far-reaching self-examination. In an important address to 
his fellow English Department chairmen, John Gerber of the 
University of Iowa summed up the current state of the dis- 
cipline: "At the risk of sounding a bit like a behaviorist, 
I would suggest that our most pressing obligation at the 
moment is to redefine our goals in reasonably precise terms; 
that these goals be realizable ones that can be used as 
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criteria for measuring the success or failure of our pro- 
grams; and that they clearly relate to the needs of students 
and of society, as well as reflect our own deepest convictions/ 

As the pressure for responsible accountability and 
alternative teacher education programs has grown, the 
Curriculum Comnission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, which includes representatives from large and small, 
public and private schools and colleges, has wrestled with 
the possibilities and limitations of a systems approach to 
the teaching and learning of English which could use quanti- 
fiable, measurable behavioral objectives. In its first 
publication on the subject, the Commission recognized that 
"some major benefits might someday arise from the writing 
of behavioral objectives for English," but it cautioned that 
the task was not "to be undertaken lightly nor by light- 
weights" for the "process bristles with problems in semantics, 
philosophy, measurement, and pedagogy. "19 

Through the work of the Tri-University Project on 
Behavioral Objectives in English, the profession now has a 
modest "framework for a conceptualization of our task that 
will lead to freer, more open classrooms with increased 
student involvement in things relevant to their lives and 
increased skill in using their native language in all of its 
manifestations."^^ The project's Catalog of Representative 
Performance Objectives for High School English cautiously 
explains that "many behaviors that students are expected to 
demonstrate in English are relatively uncomplicated: to 
spell certain words in accordance with modern practice, to 
punctuate in harmony with clearly stated principles, to 
adhere to conventional patterns of word order, to read 
passages of appropriate difficulty and be able to answer 
factual questions on those passages, etc. The objectives 
for such tasks can be as readily stated in behavioral fashion 
for comparable tasks of mathematics or the science labora- 
tory. "21 

Such catalogs are surely valuable tools for designing 
some modules to be incorporated into a PBTE program. Yet 
no one in the field would claim that the easily identified 
objectives listed above are the important concerns in the 
teaching and learning of English. Of an entirely different 
magnitude are the questions about an education in English 
posed by Caroline Shrodes of the California State Univer- 
sity, San Francisco: "Has our teaching been designed to 
liberate our students from parochialism, to extend their 
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consciousness and accordingly the possibilities for choice? 
Have we helped them to make reason and intellect the con- 
scious allies of their emotions?"22 

The College of Education and the department of English 
at the University of Illinois at Urbana are currently trying 
to fuse the best current thinking in English to the best of 
PBTE in a competencies-based program for teacher education 
in English. Bryant Pillion states major goals for the pro- 
gram: "By evaluating, justifying, and clarifying the com- 
petencies with the candidates, by shifting much of the 
responsibility for learning to the candidate, by remaining 
flexible and responsive to individual candidates' needs and 
aspirations, by providing for individual assessment and 
feedback, by changing the role of the professor, and by 
relying heavily on the theory and practice of humanistic 
education, this program is intended to serve as a model to 
the candidate, not merely as a more efficient means of evalua- 
tion. The program's use of extended seminars, informal con- 
tact among professors, undergraduate candidates, and teachers, 
experience in varied and actual teaching situations, and a 
training -group atmosphere is an assertion that huiuanistic 
teaching, reflecting the theories of such psychologists as 
Abraham Maslow, Carl Rogers, and Arthur Combs, is both 
possible and worthwhile. "23 

The situation in other disciplines is not dissimilar. 
Most subject matter fields today are marked by a general call 
for greater accountability and better statements of educa- 
tional aims. Geography, history, and the modern foreign 
languages have a growing body of" theoretical discussion which 
has significant pedagogical implications lor the teaching 
and learning of the subjects. Reading, mathematics, and 
speech have experimented widely with educational innovations. 
Music education and art education share a nervousness about 
the rigidities of systems approaches to education and 
narrowly conceived measures of evaluation. All of these 
fields share a willingness to participate in the design and 
conduct of more responsible teacher education programs as 
part of a general movement toward the restructuring of the 
curriculum. 

The Commission oi* College Geography, established in 
1963 by the Association of American Geographers, is a notable 
example of professional concern for the improvement of under- 
graduate courses and programs. Through its regular series 
of publications designed for widespread use by instructors 
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of college geography courses and related fields, its tech- 
nical papers, and its resource papers intended for student 
and faculty use, the Commission has provided "continuing 
investigation and development and distribucion of materials 
concerning the over-all role that modern geography should 
play in college curricula, including programs of study in 
geography and programs of study to which geography should 
contribute significantly. "24 

The AAG program, like those sponsored by other pro- 
fessional organizations such as the American Historical 
Association, the Modern Language Association, and the 
National Council of Teachers of English, to name but three, 
suggests the Important role that professional associations 
can play in informing their constituents about the oppor- 
tunities, challenges, and risks involved in an educational 
movement like PBTE. These associations clearly have an 
obligation to investigate the effect of PBTE programs on the 
subject matter preparation of teachers and to explore ways 
of guaranteeing the participation of academic specialists in 
the design, conduct, and evaluation of such programs. 

If it were to offer no more, PBTE would still be a 
worthwhile educational phenomenon because it encourages the 
subject matter specialist to consider more carefully such 
statements as the assertion by Stanley Moses that the "tra- 
ditional approach to education is no longer adequate to deal 
with the needs of a society where knowledge and skills change 
so rapidly as to make continuing education neither a luxury 
nor an indulgence— but a necessity. In addition, changes in 
the occupational structure, the amount of leisure, and, most 
important, the level of education of the general populace, 
all serve to augur a rising demand for education at different 
periods of life, both for work and more general cultural and 
leisure purposes. "^^ 

If they are convinced by Moses and other students of 
higher education, academicians must consider how the present 
subiect matter preparation of prospective school and college 
teachers will have to change. They will have to define, 
quite specifically, how new programs will differ from existing 
ones. They will be forced, in effect, to state objectives 
for work in their fields which will enable future educators 
to f unc tion--let us say perform--eff ectively . 

PBTE can promote the most rigorous questioning of 
goals. James Hoetker, for example, introduces to his 
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colleagues in the liberal arts and sciences the kinds of 
legitimate questions which a performance-based program 
poses: "What are the preferences, responses, pastimes, 
expenditures, companionships, activities that distinguish" 
the liberally educated loan or woman "from those who have not 
had this advantage?" He inquires further, "Which of the 
behaviors of the liberally educated man do v/e actively dis- 
courage our students from exhibiting? Which of the behaviors 
of the uneducated man do we reward our students for exhibit- 
ing ?"26 

To help answer such questions, departments engaged in 
teacher education and in a review of their other programs are 
asked by Hoetker to identify and spell out the broad behavioral 
goals for a year's work in their fields, "The sensitivity 
to behavioral signs and processes that will develop when one 
is working in full consciousness of such objectives," he 
adds, "will lead to the emergence or the discovery of the 
more specific objectives" (p. 59). 

Once the faculty member begins to define successfully 
"the things a liberally educated man does that are not done 
by the uneducated," he or she can then consider whether the 
work which a student undertakes in his or her field contributes 
to a truly liberal education, one which, in William Arrowsmith's 
words, "liberates because it sets us free to become ourselves, 
to realize ourselves; it frees us to learn, slowly and pain- 
fully perhaps, our limitations and our powers, and to recog- 
nize our real modalities, undeafened by the overwhelming 
Muzak of the social and political enterprise. "^7 

The faculty member in a subject matter field can then 
follow Harold Taylor's directive that "each teacher be much 
more explicit about what he intends doing in his courre. He 
will need to describe it in writing, and he will need to 
find ways of conferring with students about his work, both 
the students who have already been working with him and those 
who are trying to decide whether to or not. "28 He can deter- 
mine where and how perf ormam'e--even in the strictest sense 
of the word — can be a measure of achievement in the woik 
which he supervises. In English, once again, students can 
legitimately be encouraged to "work directly with dancers, 
actors, composers, painters, and sculptors, and to write 
poems to be danced, stretches of dialogue, scenarios for 
film, one-act plays, critiques of art works •.••"'^^ 
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In thoughtful, honest, public statements of what they 
expect students to know, understand, and be able to do as a 
result of their work in a field, faculty members clarify 
their own goals, assist students in choosing and learning, 
and offer their objectives for public examination and assess- 
ment by colleagues and interested citizens. These are the 
stated goals of PBTE programs. 

Questions about budgeting, faculty responsibilities, 
curriculum reorganization, scheduling, counseling, and 
testing suggest the enormous impact that PBTE could have in 
many colleges and universities if subject matter specialist 
and administrators joined their colleagues in education in 
studying alternatives to present practices. 

The strengths of the PBTE conceptual model obviously 
extend far beyond the teacher education program. They are, 
however, most important for the design and implementation 
of more effective pre- and inservice teacher education pro- 
grams in which subject matter specialists work more closely 
than ever before with those in education, with students, 
with practicing schoolteachers, and with the community. 
PBTE can become a major reform movement affecting the 
subject matter preparation of prospective teachers if 
academicians take more seriously the participation of students 
in the design of their own programs, the contributions which 
academic expertise can make to solving the problems of the 
schools, the opportunity to design modules which present 
prospective teachers with skills and knowledge which can be 
applied in the classroom, the chance to experiment with ways 
of evaluating students more effectively and motivating them 
to remain in teacher education programs, and the possibili- 
ties of multidisciplinary research and teaching. 

The problem of assessment remains the most serious, 
unresolved issue in PBTE. The questions have been raised 
before, but they must be raised again. Who, for example, 
is to establish the criteria for competency or for adequate 
performance? How are the criteria to be distinguished for 
the pluralistic audiences with whom teachers work? How will 
any criteria by which a teacher's competency is to be 
established take adequately into account the mercurial nature 
of any class? The AACTE Committee on PBTE has warned, "We 
cannot be sure that measurement techniques essential both 
to objectivity and to valid assessment of affective and 
complex .cognitive objectives will be developed rapidly 
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enough for the new exit requirements to be any better than 
the conventional letter grades of the past.'^^O 

It is true, of course, as Bryant Pillion has argued, 
that competencies "imply performance criteria, but they are 
not necessarily stated behaviorally . That is, certain com- 
petencies may be stated in terms of outcomes the teacher 
produces in others rather than in specific moves which the 
teacher himself makes* Some may only be stated as required 
experiences, such as passing a particular course or visiting 
a school, because the outcomes of such experiences, while 
not measurable, prove essential to the development of com- 
petence as the program defines it/'^l- 

The danger still exists that PBTE programs will settle 
for competencies stated in narrow behavioral terms and will 
spend their energies assessing what is least important for 
the creative, continuing growt:. of the teacher, Stephen Judy 
has also argued that it "seems likely that the teacher per- 
formance objectives will also be conservative, since the 
states will in effect be trying to locate teachers who can 
raise basic skills examinations scores. If the movement 
proceeds unchecked, English departments may €ind themselves 
under pressure to train teachers whose principal skills are 
leading language drill and planning seatwork/'32 

The sane voice of James Hoetker interposes: "I believe 
that our educational practices can be improved if teachers 
and administrators and curriculum writers begin to think 
about their work in terms of changes in student behaviors* 
But, us a humanist, I also think that simple-minded insis- 
tence upon a priori specification of all objectives in terms 
of conveniently observable behaviors does far more harm 
than good. "33 ^nd Margaret Lindsey reminds us, "Not all 
information and experience needed to understand and practice 
the art of teaching comes from the immediate in time or space 
or event. Indeed, as Harry Broudy notes, functioning in 
later life are "the residual conceptual and affective 
schemata, which were never tested on examinatious. "35 

Recognizing the importance of this issue of assessment, 
the National Commission on Undergraduate Education and the 
Education of Teachers has reconmended that the "idea of 
'performance' and 'behavioral objectives' should probably be 
redefined in broader, less narrowly behavioris tic terms, and 
in non-quantified, verbal terms." 
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Assessment of performance remains the nagging, unset- 
tling problem for PBTE. Subject matter departments can and 
must contribute their expertise to helping devise appropriate 
measures of assessment. A reliance on narrowly stated behavior- 
istic competencies by those planning a PBTE program would 
almost guarantee that the program would fail. For prospective 
teachers and for all students, some activities can, of course, 
be readily stated in behavioral terras, but the most important 
attitudes and values developed through a liberal education 
resist such codification and evaluation. 

If the issue of assessment can be resolved through the 
cooperation of subject matter specialists and educators, PBTE 
can become an educational movement of enormous force. In 
teacher education, indeed in all of undergraduate education, 
the principles of PBTE can be used by departments to involve 
students more fully and responsibly in their learning, to make 
clear and public statements of the goals of their courses and 
programs, to experiment with evaluation and assessment of 
students and programs, to introduce alternatives to traditional 
courses and course structures, and to involve students and 
faculty members more fully in the life of the school community, 
and society. 
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ABOUT THE TEXAS TEACHER CENTER PROJECT 



The AACTE Committee on Perfonnance-Based Teacher 
Education serves as the national component of the Texas 
Teacher Center Project. This Project was initiated in 
July, 1970, through a grant to the Texas Education Agency 
from the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, USOE. 
The Project was initially funded under the Trainers of 
Teacher Trainers (TTT) Program and the national component 
was subcontracted by the Texas Educcnion Agency to AACTE. 

One of the original thrusts o£ the Texas Teacher 
Center Project was to conceptualize and field test per- 
formance-based teacher education programs in pilot situations 
and contribute to a statewide effort to move teacher certifi- 
cation to a performance base. By the inclusion of the 
national component in the Project, the Texas Project made it 
possible for all efforts in the nation related to performance- 
based teacher education to gain national visibility. More 
important, it gave to the nation a central forum where con- 
tinuous study and further clarification of the performance- 
based movement might take place. 

While tbe Texas Teacher Center Project is of particular 
interest to AACTE 's Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Committee, the services of the Committee are available, 
within its resources, to all states, colleges and universities, 
and groups concerned with the improvement of preparation pro- 
grams for school personnel. 
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ABOUT AACTS 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion is an organization of niore than 860 colleges and univer- 
sities joined together in a comson interest: ajore effective 
ways of preparing educational personnel for our changing 
society. It is national in scope, institutional in structure, 
and voluntary. It has se^ ;e.d teacher education for 55 years 
in professional tasks which no single institution, agency, 
organization, or enterprise can accomplish aj.one* 

AACT£*s members are located in every state of the 
nation and in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Vlrf:in Islands. 
Collectively, they prepare more than 90 perc<int of the 
teaching force that enters American schools :i?ch year. 

The Association maintains its headquarters in the 
National Center for Higher Education, in Washington, D. C— • 
the nation's capital, which also in recent years has become 
an educational capital This location enables AACTE to work 
closely with many professional organizations and government 
agencies concerned with teachers and their preparation* 

In AACTE headquarters, a stable professional staff is 
in continuous interaction with ether educators ard with 
officials who influence education, both in immediate actions 
and future thrusts. Educators have ccme to rely upon the 
AACTE headquarters office for information, ideas, and other 
assistance and, in turn, to share their aspirations and 
needs* Such interaction alert^^ the staff and officers to 
current and emerging needs of society and of education and 
makes A^CTE the center for teacher education* The professional 
staff is regularly out in the field — nationally and inter- 
nationally-«*serving educators and keeping abreast of the 
"real world." The headquarters office s'.aff implements the 
Association's objectives and programs, keeping them vital and 
valid. 

Through conferences, study committees, commissions, 
task forces, publications, and ;>rojectSf AACTE conducts a 
program elevant to the current needs of these concerned with 
better preparation programs for education.^! personnel. Major 
programmatic thrusts are carried out by commissions on inter** 
national education, multicultural education, and accreditation 
standards. Other activities include government relations and 
a consu'* tative service in teacher education. 
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A nuinber of activities are carried on collaboratively. 
These include major fiscal support for and selection of 
higher education representatives on the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education--an activity sanctioned 
by the National Coinraission on Accrediting and a joint enter- 
prise of higher education institutions represented by AACTE, 
organizations of school board members, classroom teachers, 
state certification officers, and chief state school officers* 

The Association headquarters provides several secre- 
tariat services v^ich help make teacher education more inter- 
disciplinary and comprehensive: the Associated Org-'nizations 
of Tearher Education and the International Council on Educa- 
tion for Teaching. A major interest in teacher education pro- 
vides a common bond between AACTE and fraternal organizations. 

AACTE is deeply concerned with and involved in the 
major education issues of the day. Combining the considerable 
resources inherent in the consortium — constituted through a 
national voluntary association — with strengths of others 
creates a synergism of exceptional productivity and poten- 
tiality. Serving as the nerve center and spokesman for major 
efforts to improve education personnel, the Association brings 
to its task credibility, built-in cooperation and communica- 
tions, contributions in cash and kind, and diverse staff and 
membership capabilities. 

AACTE provides a capability for energetically, imagin- 
atively, and effectively moving the nation forward through 
better prepared educational personnel. From its administra- 
tion of the pioneering educational television program, 
"Continental Classroom," to its involvement of 20,000 prac- 
titioners, researchers, and decision makers in developing 
the current Recommended Standards for Teacher Education, to 
many other activities, AACTE has demonstrated its organiza- 
tional and consortium qualification and experiences in con- 
ceptualizing, studying and experimenting, communica/ing, 
and implementing diverse thrusts for carrying out socially 
and educationally significant activities. With the past as 
prologue, AACTE is proud of its history and confident of its 
future among the "movers and doers" seeking continuous 
renewal of national aspirations and accomplishments through 
education. 
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